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Should There Be Stricter Government Control 
of Lobbies? 


_ Announcer: 
Yes, friends, that’s your Town 
_ Crier, Johnny Griggs, inviting you 
to another session of ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” To- 
' night in Kansas City there is a 
modern Town Crier at work using 
_ his telephone calling several of his 
friends, reminding them to listen. 
In fact, he’s probably been calling 
_his friends for the past half hour 
because he is an ardent Town 
Meeting fan who is doing his job 
in the interest of good citizenship 
_to help advance an honestly in- 
formed opinion in America. Town 
“Meeting audiences are growing 
“every week through your efforts. 
Norman Cousins, editor of The 
aturday Review of Literature, 
who was on our program a few 
eeks ago, has just returned from 
2 lecture tour and tells us that 
etywhere he went he found peo- 
le who had heard him on Town 
Meeting and he had never had 
wide mail response to a radio 


appearance. So remember to keep 
your friends informed that Tues- 
day night is Town Meeting night 
evetywhere. 

Now to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is our moderator, the 
President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we're going to talk about 
lobbies. We're a long way from 
the early New England town meet- 
ing days when the voters met once 
or twice each year to decide what 
to do about their common prob- 
lems, where to build the next road 
or school, and how much each citi- 
zen should be taxed. 

Today we select people to repre- 
sent us in our local, State, and 
National town meetings which we 
call City Councils, State Legisla- 
tures, and the Congress of the 
United States of America. 


Lobbying is defined by Mr. 
Webster as the soliciting of votes 
of members of the legislature to 
catry a particular measure. A 
lobbyist is defined as a person not 
a member who tries to influence 
the. votes of the members of the 
legislative body. 

When the 81st Congress con- 
venes next January, some 1,300 
lobbyists will be active in Wash- 
ington again. Now is that a good 
thing or a bad thing for this 
country? 

In 1946, Senator Robert LaFol- 
lette, Jr., and Congressman Mike 
Monroney, who is to speak to us 
this evening, were co-authors of a 
bill which, among other things, re- 
quired persons or organizations en- 
gaged in influencing legislation to 
register and file quarterly financial 
statements of their contributions 
and expenditures. 

According to the Congressional 
Quarterly, 192 organizations have 
reported expenditures of $4,856,991 
during the first nine months of 
this year—1948. 

There are lobbies in Washington 
representing labor and manage- 
ment, farmers, public housing, old 
age pensions, co-operatives, organ- 
ized medicine, civil rights, and 
scores of other subjects. Some of 
these lobbies will seek to influence 
the members of Congress to vote 
their way by sheer logic, others 
will use the press, radio, or other 
devices to influence public opinion 
throughout the country and in 


Washington. There are still other] 
who will engage in a type of sociai}) 
entertainment called “plush horse’| 
lobbying. I hope you get the ideaj 

Our discussion tonight doesn’j]] 
involve the right of individual) 
and groups to lobby because th 
right is guaranteed under the Con] 
stitution of the United States. Buill 
in view of the extent and nature o1 
lobbying as it has existed in the 
past, the question is raised whethe 
there should not be stricter con! 
trol of lobbies. 

One of our speakers thinks tha 
administrative public officials, wh¢ 
seek to influence public opinion 
should be considered as lobbyists] 
Indeed, one of our speakers her] 
tonight raised the question thay 
anybody who writes a letter to i | 
fluence a Congressman’s vote migh! 
also be considered a lobbyist. | 

Here to speak for the affirmay 
tive of tonight’s question is the co 
author of the present bill, Con 


I 
Democrat of Oklahoma, and Mx} 
Irving R. Kaufman, former special 
assistant to the Attorney Genera 
in charge of the recent lobby in 


| 


| 


quiry. Speaking for the negatin| 
will be Mr. Herbert U. Nelson 


executive vice president of the Nall 


Boards, and Congressman Ralpll| 
W. Gwinn, Republican from New} 
York. May we hear first from 
Congressman A. S. Mike Morql 
roney of Oklahoma. Congressmai| 
Monroney. (Applause.) 


_ Congressman Monroney: 

- Thank you, Mr. Denny, mem- 
bers of Town Hall, and guests. 
_ With more than two years of ex- 
_ perience in lobby registration be- 
hind us, I think it is now time for 
_ the Congress to take another look 
) at the problem with a view toward 
| strengthening the Act. 

A part of the Act has worked 
well. Individuals who work as 
lie lobbyists have registered. This has 
s) been accomplished in spite of the 

hundreds who have registered pro- 

" testing that any similarity between 

| themselves and a lobbyist, living 
‘| or dead, is purely coincidental. 

| There have been 1,375 registra- 
| tions of individuals and organiza- 
| tions. Most of these are indi- 
viduals. The law now requires all 
" persons and organizations who are 
” principally engaged for pay in 
seeking or opposing legislation to 
” register. 

You might say that Congress 
wants to know these four things: 
| who they are, who employs them, 
how much they are being paid for 


fin carrying it out. But the weak- 

th ness of the Act, which has been 

’ shown after two years, is that the 

| law is likely to miss the biggest 
forces in the Nation today which 

} ate creating mail-order opinion 
for the sole purpose of influencing 
Congress. 

You people and the Congress 
have a right to some protection 
against misrepresentation of your 

ideas on legislation. Sometimes 


skillful lobby techniques and pub- 
licity can work strange wonders. 

I have seen ex-service men ask 
repeal of veterans’ home building 
priorities and even housewives de- 
mand a premature repeal of price 
control. Farmers who produce 
hundreds of pounds of cotton seed 
have written to me to support the 
cleo tax because they have one cow 
and businessmen who protest 
against discriminatory freight rates 
have urged Congress to grant the 
railroads anti-trust exemptions on 
these very rates. 

This vast array of powerful or- 
ganizations usually heads up in 
Washington. Directed by efficient 
and well-paid secretaries, they 
purport to represent your vast 
business, professional, agriculture, 
or labor interests. Usually they 
sponsor or oppose legislation 
which the Washington office de- 
cides is good or bad for you in- 
stead of you telling the Washing- 
ton office of your desires. 

So vast is this power, so com- 
plete is the domination of these 
Washington policy makers that 
both you and the Congress have 
the right to factual and actual in- 
formation on their activities. No 
member of Congress wants to im- 
pinge on your right to petition the 
Congress as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but we all should be 
interested in properly identifying 
nationwide pressures which can be 
originated by pressing a button in 
some Washington office. 


As the Act now stands, it is 
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doubtful if many of the most im- 
portant groups able to originate 
these outpourings of so-called pub- 
lic opinion can be made to file 
their legislative expense accounts. 
Such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the A. F.of L. and the C. 
I.O. question it. Many others 
either refuse or file vague and in- 
complete expense reports. 

If these associations and organi- 
zations ate exempt from filing 
their lobbying expenses, if only 
the individual or organization ex- 
clusively engaged in lobbying is 
under the Act, then Congress is 
straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel. 

Congress should make clear that 
these organizations are included to 
the full extent of their legislative 
activities and find what actual con- 
tributions and expenditures are 
used for lobbying. 

Congress should staff its lobby 
registration office so that infor- 
mation filed would be more 
readily available to the public and 
the press in usable form. Better 
reporting blanks drafted so that 
all questions regarding lobbying 
expense would have to be an- 
swered under oath is badly needed. 
Present forms invite evasion. 

In conclusion, lobbying can 
serve a useful purpose in our sys- 
tem if properly identified and_ if 
they honestly and fully report 
their expenditures. But their use- 
ful function in testifying before 


Congress and giving the views o 
those they represent does not eni 
title them to engage in undercove: 
activities which provide inaccurat¢} 
and distorted impressions of publi 
opinion. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Mo i 
roney. Our next speaker is a regis} 
tered lobbyist and is proud of it 
He believes that lobbies perforn 
a necessary part of our Gover 
ment and are not in need of an} 
further Government control. He’ 
Mr. Herbert U. Nelson, executivy} 
vice president of the National AS 
sociation of Real Estate Boardij 
and a former consultant to 
Defense Housing Coordinator. M1 
Nelson. (Applause.) 


Mr. Nelson: 
Ladies and gentlemen. Co 
gressman Monroney, you said tha 
organization secretaries sometime 
lead their members around by t 1 

| 


nose and so mislead Congress. Maif 
I say to you that as secretary a 
the National Association of Red 
Estate Boards, I am constantly ba 
ing criticized by our thousani 
boards throughout the country f al 
not being sufficiently firm an) 
vigorous in telling Congress whajj 
they think. 

I feel that Congress has gone aff 
far as it should in regulating lobby 
activity. Congress has recognize} 
the lobbies as being essential tt} 
the law-making process. It ha 
asked them to stand up and bj 
counted freely and openly. The 


i] 
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they must tell Congress about the 
smoney they collect and spend. 
What more can Congress do with- 
jout destroying legitimate citizen 
| groups that speak for vital na- 
tional viewpoints thus denying 
tights of free speech and petition 
for the redress of grievance? 

HH As long as lobbies function 
Yhonestly and openly and tell the 
truth, I feel they serve a public 
interest. How can the public in- 
terest be found by Congress with- 
fout such discussion? 

For instance, I’m supposed to be 
la part of the real estate lobby. T’ll 
"tell you what we've done. Sixteen 
years ago, we urged Congress to 
festablish the Home Loan Bank 
System. They did. This will pre- 
Vent another wave of wholesale 
foreclosures on homes. 

We asked Congress for FHA. 
)We got it. Every man who hears 
this discussion tonight knows that 
‘FHA has put home ownership 
Within the reach of millions who 
couldn’t afford it before. 

When the wat was over, we 
basked Congress to take the con- 
jtrols off building. It did and in 
three years we've turned out 214 
Million homes. Even the Govern- 
Ment can’t keep up with our pro- 
duction figures and the housing 
Shortage will be over long before 
the calamity howlers quit talking 
about it. 

If Congress does what you, Mr. 
Kaufman, advocate, and makes it 
impossible for citizen groups and 


small business people to tell their 
story, I don’t think you’re going 
to like the results. Here’s why. In 
France, right now, they do not 
have lobbies. Instead, nearly every 
group of citizens representing a 
vital interest or a grievance forms 
its own political party. So there 
are in France today 25 political 
parties—15 of them with repre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

Imagine if you can the confu- 
sion and turmoil of such a situa- 
tion. It is almost impossible to 
get a national decision on any- 
thing. In three years, the French 
Nation has had thirteen Cabinets 
ot Governments. Many French 
leaders told me personally this 
summer that they have in fact no 
government at all and that their 
legislature has become merely a 
debating society. 

Now this might be fun, for 
some, but in the fields of produc- 
tion, consumption, and foreign af- 
fairs, it is proving disastrous to 
the French people. I am sure that 
you, Congressmen Monroney, and 
you, Mr. Kaufman, do not want 
to see the governmental chaos in 
France duplicated in our country. 

I think that lobbies are better 
than splinter parties. We've got 
to have one or the other in repre- 
sentative government. I’m sure 
that you, Mr. Monroney, don’t 
want Congress to sit in an ivory 
tower and not listen to citizen 
groups at home or in Washington. 
If Congress, by over-regulation of 


lobbies insulates itself against live 
contact with the citizen groups af- 
fected by legislation it cannot 
make just laws. 

“When you tinker with lobbies, 
you tinker with the Bill of Rights, 
because, remember, the spirit of 
the Bill of Rights is to give pro- 
tection to the individual and to 
minorities against ill-considered 
action by the majority. 

No doubt everyone who listens 
to this debate tonight is a part of 
some organization which is expres- 
sing its views to Congress on some 
vital issue. If so, you, too, are a 
patt of a lobby. Your lobby is 
your watchman. Don’t let Con- 
gress gag it. (Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Nelson. Well, 
Mr, Kaufman, it’s your turn. Our 
next speaker is Mr. Irving Kauf- 
man, New York attorney and 
former special assistant to the U.S. 
Attorney General, in charge of the 
Lobby Compliance Section of the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Kauf- 
man. (Applause.) 


Mr. Kaufman: 

Mr. Nelson, I just can’t agree 
with your premise. It’s a naive 
premise: that since there is a lobby- 
ing law on the statute books, Con- 
gress and the public now know all 
there is to know about lobbyists. 
There is no such thing at all. 

For my part of the discussion 
this evening, I would like to open 
by suggesting that President Tru- 
man and the Democratic Party 


owe their victory on Novembe} 
to the very lobbies that helj 
make the 80th Congress the nq 
lobbied Congress in our hist 

There seems to be pretty gf 
eral agreement that probably | 
biggest single factor in the Repy 
lican defeat was the people’s | 
termination to repudiate the 8} 
Congress. If we can agtee on t | 
then you must agree that the D 
ocratic victory must be attribu 
in large part to the forces w 
made the 80th Congress wha 
was. 

It is, therefore, not some 
stract force or academic ques 
that we are discussing this even 
We are discussing the special 
terest lobbies which were 
sponsible for the deeds and 
deeds of the Congress which 
voters repudiated on election | 
(applause), and whether 
lobbies should be subjected | 
stricter regulations. | 

I don’t talk of all lobbies 
talk of these special interest 
bies. 

Senator Barkley has stated, 3 
it has not been disputed, that 
bying expenditures, in this sin 
session of Congress, exceeded | 
entire sum required to run 
Senate. 

Attorney General Clark, un 
whom it was my privilege to sq 
as a special assistant in charge} 
the lobby inquiry, charged 
the lobbyists constituted in eff 
a third Congress. More than 


U 


million dollars were spent by ttt 


legislation in this last 
Congress alone. 

| The Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act is but two years old. 
Wts objective is to turn on the 
cleansing spotlight of publicity to 
force a disclosure as to the identity 
of the lobbyists and the money 
that they spend. 

Ve Our economic well- -being and 


affected by current legislation. The 
aew lobbying act does not prevent 
any person or organization from 
freely contacting members of Con- 
gress. It simply requires a frank 


This disclosure is not 
purpose of satisfying 
Someone's idle curiosity. It is nec- 
@ssary in order that Congress may 


from organized groups. 
| Thirty-five states already have 
enacted laws of this general nature 
fecognizing the salutary effect of 
such regulations. The true intent 
nd purpose of congressional legis- 
| sin too often utterly fails when 
ngress is subjected to a barrage 
of powerful and greedy pressure 
groups, tragic indeed in these criti- 
Ee times. 
Almost 1,500 individual lobby- 
ts have already registered and 
Bodied of lobbying organizations 
| * filed financial statements dis- 
Osing the receipt of many mil- 
ions of dollars. Think of it— 
lobbyists than there are 
nembers of Congress. 


The 79th Congress accomplished 
a great necessary purpose in the 
enactment of this law—the first 
time in the 160 years of our his- 
tory that anything was actually 
done about it. It had to be done. 
The lobbyists were literally crawl- 
ing over Congress. 

A great need for new and ex- 
tremely important legislation will 
immediately face our new Con- 
gress. The lobbyists will be out in 
full force. We can do no less than 
make them sail under their true 
colors. 

I have recommended to the At- 
torney General, for his considera- 
tion, the amending of the present 
act in order to bring about wider 
coverage, particularly in the asso- 
ciation or group lobbying fields. 
It is needed, but neither the Act 
nor any future amendments should 
curtail in any degree whatsoever 
the right of anyone to make his 
ideas and wishes known to Con- 
gtess. That is a basic, fundamental 
right that must not be impaired. 

The true purpose of the Act is 
simply to remove forever the sin- 
ister cloak of secrecy which has 
surrounded the activities of lobby- 
ists, salutary or evil, through all 
the years. In legislation, we must 
have the best and only the best 
unhampered by the avarice and 
cunning of those who work better 
in the dark. 

It is true today, perhaps in a 
greater degree than ever before, 
that “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Kaufman. Our 
next speaker represents a part of 
the people of the State of New 
York. He’s a Republican Con- 
gressman from New York, who 
stands squarely with Mr. Nelson. 
May we hear from Congressman 


Ralph W. Gwinn. (Applause.) 


Congressman Gwinn: 

Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. Mr. Nelson just suggested 
that if Mr. Kaufman can explain 
the recent victory through the lob- 
byists, then he certainly ought to 
believe in lobbyists. No, that isn’t 
the explanation. Let me guess. 

The explanation of the last 
election is that the New Deal or 
welfare state, the Government de- 
partmental lobbies, have so com- 
pletely fooled the people that the 
socialist state can manage our 
economy better than the private 
citizen can manage himself and 
his property. (Applause.) That’s 
the vast lobby we face—socialism 
around the world. 

Our own socialism, particularly 
in Washington, exempts itself 
from law, but fastens stricter and 
stricter controls on the citizens and 
their property. It calls the indi- 
vidual citizen groups, as we have 
just heard, special interest groups, 
ptessure groups, selfish, greedy 
lobbyists, unfit to practice freedom. 
It smears them, prosecutes them, 
when they resist the encroachments 
of our own type of world state 
socialism. 


10 


So, under Section 307 of thi 
Lobby Act, the individual and hy 
associations ate threatened wil] 


islation. 
pletely exempts all governmey 
officials from the Lobby Act. Yi 
government administrative depat} 
ments and bureaus, every one 


stitute our most dangerous lobbig| 
(Applause.) They spent in 194} 
75 million dollars and employe 
45,000 publicists, news releaset} 
script writers, radio commentato} 
lecturers, travelers, and movie pt} 
ducers, full and part time, to i} 
fluence legislation. This the Budgy 
Bureau admits. i} 
Individual citizens and orgas| 
zations spent a pitiful sum, ‘| 
ferred to as a little over four 
lion dollars, by comparison, in 
position to the vast power of Ga} 
ernment itself, using unlimited ti 
money to lobby. il) 
The Department of Agricultul i) 
spends $9,295,000 to influence le 
islation and employs 525 perso} 
to do it. From that quarter, yj 
get See controlling eS pri 
rer subsidies. In that way, it cq 
trols the price of beef and butt} 
and bread. if 
The technique varies; the 
Department spends $5,715,000. | 
specialty is influencing the mi i 
of women to influence Congre) 
For example, to put over Univer}] 
Military Training, it 


Pose every woman’s organiza- 
» tion from the Federated Women’s 
| Clubs, representing some 10 mil- 
/lion women, down. 
_ They didn’t overlook the Girl 
Scouts in their teaching that Uni- 
ih versal Military Training is a fine 
\) thing for the youth. It may be, but 
do we want the War Department 
to tell us what is right? 
OPA has been the most vicious 


force one group to produce and 
another group to get beef and but- 


; mits spending $2,571, 000 « a year to 
| put this over on the people. 

i) The Federal Security Agency of 
7 the Government is now tuning up 
its national machine to get legis- 
Iation to socialize health and medi- 
‘cine and education. It spent, in 
1946, over two million for that 
| purpose. This lobby proposes to 
bribe 750,000 doctors, nurses, and 
hospital personnel and a million 
“school teachers to come over into 
| state socialist management of their 
| economy. That means _ votes. 
"| Even the Tennessee Valley spent 
| $245,000 to keep its show going. 
In conclusion, ladies and gentle- 
| men, we believe that Communists 
| and Socialists are at vital posts in 
disseminating government lobby 
} propaganda and controlling our 
| minds. We want to know about 
‘| them. We should stop them. 

' We should vote to repeal that 
part of the Lobby Act which ex- 
/ empts the Government lobby. We 


need to tighten it against the 
freedom of the citizen. We must 
stop the teaching and spread of 
socialism by government lobbies, 
at taxpayers’ expense, in the 
United States of America. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Gwinn. 
Well, we've certainly had both 
sides of this question, and now 
that we have representatives of 
both sides, gentlemen, will you 
come up here around the micro- 
phone and let’s have a little dis- 
cussion before we take the ques- 
tions from the audience. Congress- 
man Monroney, we haven’t heard 
from you for awhile, so it’s your 
chance now. 

Congressman Monroney: Id 
like to ask Congressman Gwinn 
about this government lobby. Since 
the Congress appropriates all the 
funds and directs the purpose for 
which they are used, since the Act 
exempts only public officials acting 
in their official capacity, and since 
Congress is the director of their 
official capacity, and since there is 
already a criminal statute on the 
books against using federal funds 
for lobbying, I would like to ask 
Congressman Gwinn what further 
legislation he would like to in- 
clude to do the thing he asked to 
do? 

Congressman Gwinn: My col- 
league, Mr. Monroney knows that 
in our system of government now 
the government lobbyists and the 


Administration are one and the we did what the people, yj 
same thing and the Congress be- thought, wanted. | 
longs to the same party, and the Mr. Denny: All right, thaj 
Attorney General belongs to the you. Mr. Kaufman? 
same party. We can’t get anybody Mr. Kaufman: Mr. Congre} 
to prosecute him. (Applause.) man, I remember being in the [] 

Congressman Monroney:Iseem partment of Justice for about] 
to remember rather distinctly that year on this lobby inquiry andj 
the Republican Party was in con- don’t ever recall you ever makif 


trol of the Congress for the last a single complaint of a violati} 
few years. (Applause.) under this section. This cry ab | 


Congressman Gwinn: The Re- government lobby, to me is jus 
publican Congress had a President strawman that you have set 
and the lobbies to contend with It’s a diversionary tactic to tal 
(laughter) and the people, who the spotlight off of special, selff 
were thoroughly committed to the interest lobbies. We've seen tl 
proposition of supporting the gov- throughout the last campaign. 
vernment lobbies’ contention of Now, might I also suggest tli 
what government should do. Now the Department of Justice has) 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
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think, the greatest investigative 
staff in the world under Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. (Applause.) I am 
sure, that if you had ever made a 
complaint to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
that complaint would have been 
fully investigated, too. Or do you 
suggest that he was also a Demo- 
crat? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: I think we’re going 
to let Mr. Nelson get in on this 
now. 


Mr. Nelson: Mr. Kaufman you 
spoke of sinister, secret lobbies. 
I'd like to know more about that 
—know who they are and what 
the Department of Justice has been 
doing about uncovering these se- 
cret lobbies. 


Mr. Kaufman: I would like to 
know something about them my- 
self and that’s why I said we need 
broader legislation. We need a 
broader base, because I remember 
very well, Mr. Nelson, that al- 
though the Moderator said that 
you were proud to register as a 
lobbyist, it took us almost a year 
and a half to convince you that 
you were covered under the 
statute. (Laughter.) Therefore, I 
suggest, Mr. Nelson, that we need 
mote legislation to remove the 
doubt that existed in your mind 
and in the minds of a lot of other 


_ associations. (Applause.) 


Mr. Nelson: Mr. Kaufman when 
I inquired ftom the Department 
of Justice whether I was supposed 
to register or not, and how, I 
couldn’t get any response. They 
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didn’t understand and they hadn’t 
heard of the law. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Gwinn, have 
you any questions here at this 
point? 

Congressman Gwinn: Id like 
to ask my colleague, Mr. Mon- 
roney, what there is about Con- 
gressmen’s virtues that are so cor- 
rupted that everybody who wants 
to talk to a Congressman must 
register and make public notice of 
the fact that they are going to 
do so. 

Congressman Monroney: I 
would answer my distinguished 
colleague, Representative Gwinn, 
with the fact that it’s not necessary 
to register to talk to your Con- 
gressman, but if you go out and 
spend several thousand dollars or 
a half million dollars in creating 
a lot of so-called public opinion 
to impress your Congressman with 
pressure, then we think it should 
be public information and avail- 
able to the Congress and to the 
public, too. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much, gentlemen. Now, while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I’m sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to the 535th broadcast of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting originating to- 
night in Town Hall, New York. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 


Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro- 
gtam, as well as past and future 
programs, may be secured by writ- 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
N. Y., enclosing 10c to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. You 
should allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, en- 
close $2.35, or for a year send 
$4.50. Or, if you would like a 
trial subscription, enclose $1.00 
for eleven issues. 

At the same time this program 
is being broadcast, hundreds of 
local town meetings are assembled 
across the nation in homes, in 
churches, in schools. The town 
meeting idea has met with great 
success, too, in the work of prom- 
inent organizations. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. Denny: For our question 
period tonight we are glad to let 
you all know that this is Town 
Hall Club night on Town Meeting, 
and more than 200 members of 
the Town Hall Club, the part of 
this institution that we call Town 
Hall,. are here to ask questions. 
I hope we can take a lot of ques- 
tions from the representatives of 
the Town Hall Club tonight, and 
from the representatives of other 
parts of the country who are here 
in this audience of 1,500 people. 
I’m going to start with the young 
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nity councils affiliated with thei 
National Council for Communityy| 
Improvement employ the tows 
meeting plan to aid in the solu 
tion of the many and complex) 
problems which confront eve 
city. On January 11th, the Na+ 
tional Council for Community Im} 
provement will hold a regional 
conference in Boston and, here 
again, the format of free and oper 
discussion will be used to coor 
dinate the efforts of the partic 
pating organizations. i} 

Are you using the town meeting} 
idea in your community? We wi 
be happy to provide you with 
helpful suggestions if you write ta 
us at Town Hall, New York 183} 
New York. i} 

Now for our question period}| 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


PLEASE! 


man from the back of the Ha 


there. The gentleman with the} 
gray coat. | 
Man: My question is for Mr} 


Kaufman. _Doesn’t the American 
system of lobbies help to alleviate) 
the fact that millions of American) 
voters have never once written | 
letter of opinion to their Con} 
gtessmen? ii 
Mr. Kaufman: 1 have not stated) 
here tonight that all lobbies are| 
bad. I thought I made it perfecth | 
clear that some serve a useful pur 


i 
pose. But I say that there has bee 


" 
i 
' 
L 


enough established, to date, to in- 


“| dicate that lobbies should be regu- 
| fated because some of them have 
| overstepped their bounds. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over on the other side 


ah of the Hall. 


Man: Vd like to direct my ques- 


| tion to Congressman Monroney. 
‘| sn’t the word “principally” that is 
' used in the Act an out for those 
| men who declare that lobbying is 
| oot their principal function? 


Congressman Monroney: You 


| are exactly right, sir. That is one 
% of the difficulties that we face. 
| We think that anything that is a 
_ substantial part of the activities 
| of a great organization—such as 
' with the National Association of 


Manufacturers, the United States 


' Chamber of Commerce—perhaps 
_ 80 per cent of their job might be 


in not interfering or influencing 
legislation, but that 20 per cent, 


_ because of their size and power, 


might be a very substantial thing 


in affecting legislation. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Con- 


_ gtessman Monroney. Mr. Kaufman 


has a comment on that. 

Mr. Kaufman: I just want to add 
a word to that, if I may. You’re 
quite right in that suggestion, be- 
cause that has been the very thing 
that has plagued the Department 
of Justice in attempting to enforce 
this Act. I might say that each one 
of the large associations and or- 
ganizations have attempted to hide 
behind the word “principal”—the 
use of the word “principal.” The 


Department of Justice, of course, 
has placed a construction upon that 
word. In my recommendation to 
the Attorney General I recom- 
mended that that word be elimi- 
nated from the Act completely. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the second row here. 

Man: I have a question for 
Congressman Ralph Gwinn. From 
a consumer’s point of view, what 
good are lobbies and do lobbies 
actually influence Congress? 

Congressman Gwinn: Well, Vil 
give you a good example of the 
biggest lobby of all that has spent 
a million dollars in the last Con- 
gress, namely, the labor lobby. It 
didn’t influence Congress; we 
passed the law over the President’s 
veto. 

Now the lobbies that present 
the facts on taxation for example, 
on price control, do influence 
beneficially the consumer, because 
they reduce taxes, present to the 
Congress why taxes should be re- 
duced so that more money can be 
left with the folks to manage for 
themselves, instead of being spent 
by Congress. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 
gressman Monroney, I was won- 
dering if you were going to let 
that pass. 

Congressman Moroney: I noticed 
the large number of people that 
were engaged in trying to help 
reduce taxes—I just wondered 
what kind of a lobby we had in 
trying to keep the Nation finan- 
cially sound to face its greatest se- 
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curity threat that we’ve faced since 
the beginning of World War II. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady with the red sweater over 
there on the other side. That’s 
right. Yes, I mean you. Or is that 
a red blouse? I’m sorry. 

Lady: Yd like to ask Mr. Nel- 
son a question. The term “lobby” 
or “‘lobbyist’”” has come to have an 
unfavorable connotation. Couldn’t 
something be done to correct this 
misconception of the meaning? 

Mr. Nelson: Well, I feel that 
the term “lobbyist” is gaining re- 
spectability daily because it seems 
to me that most of the best people 
belong to some lobby or other. 
(Laughter.) 

Man: May I ask a question of 
Congressman Monroney. I would 
like to know, Congressman, why 
our Government allows certain 
people to lobby for certain things 
that are not beneficial to the pub- 
lic in general? 

Congressman Monroney: Well, 
who’s going to decide which things 
are beneficial to the public in gen- 
eral. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Would the gentle- 
man like to answer that question? 

Man: Well, no. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: 
swered that satisfactorily. I see a 
lady back there with a beautiful 
chartreuse blouse on, will she come 
down? Go ahead. 

Lady: Congressman Gwinn, don’t 
you think that the lobbyists con- 
tribute to the high prices as, for 


I guess you an- - 


instance, in the case of oleomarga- 
rine tax? 


Congressman Gwinn: The oleo-| 
margarine tax does contribute to}}) 
the high price of butter, I sup-'}j 


pose, but lobbyists don’t do that,) 


unless you call the Government 2}}) 


lobby, responsible for the fixing 
of prices. 
Mr. Denny: All right. 


on that. 
Mr, Kaufman: 


Congressman Gwinn is very vocal 
in protecting the constitutional | 
tights of everybody to petition})) 


Congress, but when it comes to}}) 
he}} 


a government representative, 
wants to cut it right off. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Gwinn, do you || 


have a comment? All right. 


Congressman Gwinn: I have al-||} 
ways regarded my election to Con-||| 
gress as tepresenting the people} 
to be against the government'|| 
lobbies who are trying to man-|| 
age our economy and to take away || 
from the people free management || 
of their own economy. So I am} 
that part of balance in Congress; || 
I am the balance against the power || 
of the Administration as a Con-|| 


gressman. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: All right. You've || 
got Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Nelson'|| 
both up. We'll take them both. || 


Yes? 


Mr. Kaufman: Congressman, ¥}| 
take it what you object to is what || 
you call a so-called TVA lobby || 


Thank |}) 
you. Mr. Kaufman has a comment} 


I want to say a! | 
word about that so-called govern-|j/ 
ment lobby. It appears to me that) | 


) 


, 


——o 


\ 
| 
lI 


_ will serve them better. 


,| and a so-called lobby by the hous- 


ing authority people, and it ap- 
pears to me that whenever any- 
_ body appears to represent the pub- 
_ lic, speaks for the people in oppo- 


_ sition to the so-called private in- 
_ terests lobbies, you castigate them 


_ profusely. (Applause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
- Kaufman. Now, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson: Mr. Kaufman, I 
_ feel that the assumption that only 
_ the government officials speak for 
| the public is entirely mistaken. 


4 The public is made up of all sorts 


_ of groups of people. I know, I 
| know that the government offi- 
cials go into the field and spend 


| millions of dollars on the radio 


_ and in the newspapers and with 
|| every kind of propaganda that 
| they can think of to propagandize 
| the public mind to put over legis- 
| lation they want to create jobs for 


_ government job holders. (Ap- 
| plause.) 

iL Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
~ Gwinn? 

| Congressman Gwinn: I was 


| brought up in the absolute faith 
_ that a free economy of free men 
_ serving each other can build better 


| houses and more and get more 
~ food and better at cheaper price 


than government management. 
| (Applause.) It is a pure question 


| of whether you think socialism 
|| will serve the people better in 
' terms of houses and food or 


_ whether you think a free economy 
I'm for 
free economy and against govern- 
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ment management. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mt. Kaufman, come 
ahead. 

Mr. Kaufman: Mr. Congtess- 
man, I was also brought up under 
a system that believed that free 
enterprise should be given a first 
crack at something, and then, when 
it failed to do the job, let the gov- 
ernment try and do the job if it 
can. (Confusion and shouts.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Gwinn, let’s 
toss this around until we finish it. 

Congressman Gwinn: Vd like for 
Mr. Kaufman to tell me where our 
free economy is. The government 
today manages 70 per cent of the 
financing of our houses. It has 
rent control upon us. 
forced the individual out of 
the building investing business. 
Where is our free economy? We 
haven’t given it a chance. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Congressman 
Monroney ? 

Congressman Monroney: J think 


we are all getting a little confused. 


J just thought that Mr. Nelson in 
his early speech, took credit for 
the FHA legislation, and now his 
opponent is saying that that is so- 
cialized credit. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Now let’s get on to another 
question. Here’s a gentleman 
down in the fifth row. Yes? 

Man: I have a question for Mr. 
Kaufman. Speaking for the in- 
terests of veterans, we would like 
to know how the Department of 
Justice guaranteed to help the 
veterans who are lobbying for 


They have . 
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their better homes, high prices, 
rent controls, when they are be- 
ing condemned and, as someone 
said, being called all kinds of 
names, put into a bloc form, the 
fact that if you don’t have white 
on you are red, or if you have on 
red, you’re green. How will the 
Government answer also to this 
new control of lobbying being 
called names? 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Kauf- 
man. What about the veterans 
lobby for better homes? 

Mr. Kaufman: 1 think the vet- 
erans’ lobby for better homes is a 
very good lobby. The only point 
that we make is that if you have 
a lobbying law you can’t stop and 
distinguish. There must be com- 
pliance, so that the members of 
Congress and the public—that’s 
the purpose of the law—are in a 
position to distinguish. They can 
see how much is being spent, 
whether or not it is a spontaneous 
campaign or whether or not it is 
a planned campaign; whether it is 
pressure, or whether it is informa- 
tive—that’s the only purpose of 
the Act. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Nelson has a comment on that. 

Mr. Nelson: Mr. Kaufman, I 
think the law now provides all 
these things that you're talking 
about, and that what you have in 
your mind is new legislation that 
will make it impossible for citizen 
gtoups to express themselves to 
Congress. You want thought con- 
trol by government officials. 
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Mr. Kaufman; Mr. Nelson, I 
don’t think the law now providesy) 
that, and, as I said before, it took 


applied to it. I now read. from aj} 
circular which your lobby got ou 
stopped the imposition of ceilin g 
prices on all existing houses; that 
you stopped the imposition Si 
ceiling prices on all vacant lots; 
that you stopped the Wagner-El | 
lender-Taft bill; that you stopped} 
consolidation plans for all housin 
agencies; you got rid of Housing} 
Expeditor Wilson Wyatt. | 
With all of this you still didn’t 
know whether you were a lobby 
and required to register under the; 
Act. (Applause.) | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle there. 
Man: To Mr. Gwinn. In the in 
creasing of the amount of controls, 
how is it possible to stop with | 
called special interests rather thang 
continuing on step-by-step to 4 
| 


te 
=) 


gtoups both local, regional, and 
national? | 

Congressman Gwinn: It’s the 
same old story. If you've got aff 
few bad people in the community4} 
then make that an excuse to cover 
the whole category; bring them a 
in. That’s not right. If we've got} 
a few bad ones, why can’t Con; 
gress take and handle them them 
selves? Let the good ones 
along without government spyin all 
and regulation and control. 

Mr. Denny: All right, 


i 


Congressmen 

Wtibes. (Applaue and loughter.) 
I Mr. Denny: Congressman Mon- 

ey is coming up to bat 

igressinan Ihonroncy: 1 think 
imost of the history of the Con- 
Weress, since the Civil War days, 
Where have heen few exceptions of 
ey mcmbers being charged of 
pricted of ing bribes. The 
faliucace of lobbying has changed 
yaa the old days when at some 
flown 2 meshes was allowed to 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
this gentleman over here. 

Man: To Congressman Mon- 
roney. How may the Government 
further the restrictions imposed 
upon the operations of these 
power \obbies? 

Congressman Monroney: Well, 
I think power lobbies would come 
under the same terms as any other 
lobbies. I believe that when we 
start trying to pick out one for 
a whipping-boy and ignoring the 
fet we ate going to get into a 
lopsided treatment. I think the 
danger of lobbies dominating the 
Congress, and misinterpreting to 
the Congress public opinion, can 
be in any fidld. For that reason 
whether power lobby, or the hous- 
ing lobby, or the labor lobby, or 
the railroad lobby, or any engaged, 
Congress says we have a tight to 
the information of bow much is 
spent in trying to promote the 
passage of that bill 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Gwinn, yes, sit? 

Congressman Gwinn: \n that 
connection, it’s interesting to note 
that the biggest power lobbies in 
Washington today are the 
operative farmers’ rural electrifi- 
cation lobbies and they re not com- 
ing up to Washington in their 
overalls to corrupt the Congress. I 
wouldn't think they would do that. 
Then why put the power lobby as 
though it were an old-fashioned 
corrupting outht? It’s the farmers’ 
lobby today that has come into 


power. 


J 
me ee 


we 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Down 
in the aisle, there. 

Man: Mr. Kaufman. How would 
you distinguish between a special 
interest lobby and a good lobby? 
Is a good lobby the one with which 
the Administration or the Govern- 
ment Administrator happens to 
agree? (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaufman: I say that if you 
amend the act, as suggested by us, 
it isn’t necessary to make any dis- 
tinction. They all are registered. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
young lady in the blue dress there, 
over on this aisle. 

Lady: Mr. Nelson. Is it not of 
value for a legislator to know who 
is really pressuring him and how 
much is being spent to influence 
him? 

Mr. Denny: Is it of value for a 
legislator to know who is pressur- 
ing him and how much is being 
spent to influence him? 

Mr. Nelson: Yes, I think so, 
and I agree that the present law 
is a fair law and that Congress 
should know who the organized 
groups are and what they are col- 
lecting and spending. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman way over there on the 
other side. Will you come a little 
closer, please? You're right under 
the light. 

Man: Congressman Monroney, 
who would you say has spent the 
most money in the last two years— 
the management, farm, or labor 
lobbies? 
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Congressman Monroney: I thij 
labor has probably reported} 
larger amount of expenditures. 
I recall, A. F. of L. reported abs 
$875,000 for the last six mon} 
of last year, in fighting, throu 
newspaper publicity, the Ta 
Hartley Bill. I believe that exce 
the reported amount that i 
vidual management spent, but) 
you roll all of the expenditul 
by various management groups 
gether, you would probably ha 
a figure that would far exceed 
reported by A. F. of L. (Applaus) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. T 
young lady in the aisle over th 
under the balcony. 


Lady: Congressman Gwin 
Please name the specific lobb 
registered in Washington whi 
you stated before were socia 
lobbies ? 


Congressman Gwinn: I think t 
best answer to that is that Pre 
dent Truman said that he wo / 
need 25 million dollars in order} 
drive the Socialists and the Co) 
munists out of the government | 
partments. Congress voted 
that twenty-five million. I thi 
it’s fair to assume that they oc 
various strategic posts in the g¢ 
ernment lobbies that have to 
with thought control of the peo 
and influence on Congress. (A 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady on the second row here. 


Lady: Mr. Kaufman. Isn’t gq 
ernment control over lobbies ce 


horing peoples’ right to speak to 
‘Whe legislative organs? 
‘| Mr. Kaufman: Not at all and it 
isn’t control. That word is wrong. 
W's regulation. (Laughter.) It 
merely requires that they file a 
"statement of what they receive and 
Wexpend. Today many large cor- 
iborations are required to file state- 
"ments with the Securities and Ex- 
Whange Commission. They open 
‘jp all their records. They’re sub- 
Wect to inspection. (Applause.) 
W Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
ou. This gentleman right down 
jnere. 
Man: My question is addressed 
fo Mr. Nelson. Mr. Nelson, do you 
ipelieve that all lobbyists have re- 
ported to Congress the entire 
amounts which they have spent to 
influence legislation? 
| Mr. Nelson: I think that’s a 
jquestion that the Department of 
I tice or Mr. Kaufman should 
ja wer. (Laughter.) 
|| Mr. Denny: That isn’t quite a 
\f2 ir question at all, Mr. Kaufman. 
|Let’s not try to answer that. I’m 
potty. No, that’s not fair. 
j Um afraid there isn’t time for 
|More questions because I want to 
\pive you plenty of time in your 
‘\jummaries. 
{| While our speakers prepare their 
Hummaries of tonight’s question, 
ere’s a special message of interest 
0 you. 
| Announcer: A favorite question 
sked by Town Meeting listeners 
las they consider the many prob- 
ems before us in a democracy is 
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“But what can I do?” Mr. Denny 
has prepared a brief twelve-point 
answer to this question in a small, 
pocket-sized pamphlet called What 
Can You Do? 


There have been so many de- 
mands for this pamphlet that a 
second edition has just been 
printed. You may secure your copy 
by mailing 10c to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, asking for 
the pamphlet by Mr. Denny en- 
titled, What Can You Do? It 
tells you how you can be an active 
citizen, how you can play your 
part in making this democracy of 
ours work and you can read it in 
less than ten minutes. 


Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: And here is Con- 
gressman Gwinn for the first sum- 
mary. Mr. Gwinn. 


Congressman Gwinn: Mr. Denny, 
the question tonight is “Should 
There Be Stricter Government Con- 
trol of Lobbies?” I submit there 
has not been a single case pre- 
sented here, not a single case of 
bribery or undue influence, an ad- 
mission that we need facts and 
reasons from the citizens affecting 
legislation. The act should stand 
as it is except that part exempt- 
ing the government officials who 
are themselves the biggest lobby- 
ists of all should be repealed. The 
Government, which is the vast ex- 
penditor of tax money, should be 
subject to the same rules and laws 


as the private individual. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Gwinn. Now Mr. Kaufman. 

Mr. Kaufman: The Congressman 
talks about repealing that portion 
of the law which exempts the gov- 
ernment official. I ask him why, in 
the 80th Congress, when his party 
was in control, did he not submit 
such a piece of legislation, or was 
it because he had hoped that in the 
next Congress he would find that 
the Republican party was also in 
control of the executive branch 
and perhaps they would go along 
in his line of thinking. I say this: 
wholesome influences will welcome 
public scrutiny. Bad ones will be 
exposed for what they are. We 
need a strict lobbying law. There 
can be no choice. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
Mr. Herbert Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson: Well, Mr. Denny, 
I feel that the great occupational, 
economic, and cultural groups in 
this country—the laborer, the 
farmer, businessman, and so on— 
have to be heard through lobbies. 
They cannot find adequate expres- 
sion through Congressional repre- 
sentation based solely on geog- 
raphy. In the interest of fairly 
hearing evety citizen’s viewpoint 
in Congress, let’s not destroy the 


lobbies by over-regulation and 
regulation is not control. (Ap- 
plause.) 


I believe that reasonable free- 
dom for the lobbies,, under law, 
is necessary if we are to have a 


fair Town Meeting of the Ny 
tion in Washington. (Applause 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, ‘| 
Nelson. Now a final word fra} 
Congressman Mike Monroney. | 

Congressman Monroney: Ty 
proposals for strengthening ii 
Lobby Registration Act are strict 
in the interest of keeping Caj 
gress and the public accurately ij 
formed on the expenditures maj 
both by individuals and organi 
tions on their legislative activiti 
We simply ask that this inforn 
tion be complete and accurate, il} 
stead of inaccurate. Congress || 
self through appropriations aj 
the legislation governing appil) 
ptiations and through the pare 
committees governing these 
ernment agencies now have 
power and have always had ti 
power, to regulate any lobbying ||} 
government departments. (A 
plause.) . 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Cad 
gressman Monroney, Mr. Nel 
Mr. Kaufman, and Congressmi 
Ralph Gwinn for giving us |j 
effectively the benefit of your op} 
ions on both sides of tonight} i 
question. Now before we annou ny 
next week’s topic, let me remiff 
you that you may secure a coy| 
of tonight’s program, tonigh i] 
Town Meeting Bulletin, by encls | 
ing 10 cents to cover the cost ||) 
printing and mailing and writillj 
to Town Hall, New York 18, Nii 
York. iI 

Next week, December 30, 


22 ‘ 


\Ideals Being Destroyed by the Ma- 
chine Age?” Our speakers will be 
William L. Batt, president of SKF 
i Industries; Dr. Clark G. Kuebler, 
|president of Ripon College in 
Ripon, Wisconsin; and Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of Com- 
munity Church of New York; and 
Leonard J. Fletcher, director of 
training and community relations 


i pany. 
it The following week, December 
7, our subject will be “Is a United 
4} Protestant Church Possible Now?” 
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Our speakers will be the Honor- 
able Luther V. Youngdahl, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota; Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones, missionary in India; Dr. 
Truman E. Douglass, executive 
vice president of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches; and Dr. 
Walter A. Maier, radio preacher 
for the Missouri Lutheran Church 
in St. Louis. 

So plan now to be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the crier’s bell. (Ap- 
plause.) 


- 
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Concerning Town Ha 


WHEN NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK 
VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HAL 


| 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one | 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian-st} 
building designed by the great architectural firm of McKi 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, hey 
of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distan . 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are near 
and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!’ 


<¢ AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televis 

n+ (as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday nig} 
throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the ye 
as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Uni 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bet 
still, write in advance. 


MUSIC—More musical events are held annually in Town 
“4 than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical 7 
as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Anders 
Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital debi 
here. When planning a trip to New York write for the mont 
Calendar of Events. 


LECTURES—Town Hall’s world-famous Morning Lectures, ni 

in their 55th season, run from November through April. Leadi 
of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturd! 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few sin} 
admissions are almost always available. 


FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR VIS 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTC 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424, 


